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^ ' • f 1. INTR(3DUCTI0N 

With the development (^f^arious mini and micro-processor 'Kased 

terminals, it is appropriate to re-examine the question of communication 

requirements between the central computer and the terminal in the PLATO 

system. With a processor in/the^ terminal, it is reasonable to reconsider 
♦ 

decoding algorithms that were previously 'too expensive in terms of 
terminal hardware. 

This papei: presents a study on the effects of various data 
compression methods from the viewpoint of central computer^to terminal 
communications on a large "graphics oriented timesharing system, PLATO 
IV^ The desired goal is to increase terminal display speed without 
significant increase in the transmission error rates. While the major 
emphasis in this paper is on text 4:ransmission, some discussion of 
other display functions is included. The paper is organized into 
seven chapters. 

Chapter 2 provides a general description of the PLATO IV 

t * ' \ 

architecture and communications system. 

«- 

Chapter 3 is a review of two projects involving processor based ^ 
terminals, one using ^a 16 bit mini-computer, and one using an 8 bit 
micro-processor . 

Chapter 4 gives a detailed explanation of how text is currently 
transmitted, followed by an analysis of the average number of bits/ 
character obtained by this method. Three aieas for improvement are 
described. " - v . 



' The theoretical background for variable length or Huffman coding 

» 

is introduced in Chapter 5. Both the projected gains, and some design 

' ' ^ ' 1 

considerations for implementation on PLATO IV are given. / 

The use/-of word lists is, a method successfully used in other 
applications to obtain a significant reduction in the average ji:\umber of % 
bits/character used to represent text. ,Both the projected savings 
using this m^hod 'and the overhead involved are described in Chapter 6. 

'Chapter 7 contains both conclusions and suggestions for future 
research. Projects involving text compression and other methods of 
improving display speed are discussed. 
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2. PLATO IV SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE 

2.1 Central Computer Architecture 

The PLATO IV computer-based education system consists of a large ^ 
cf^ntral computer, the Control J)ata Corporation Cyber 73-24, with more 
than 900 graphics terminals connected to it. (5,10) The Cyber 73-24 
is a dual processor system with th3 two central processing units 
(CPU's) connect^^f*to the same central memory {[Figure 2.1). Two million 
60 bit words of extended core storage (ECS)^ are directly coupled tO' 
central memory by high speed' block transfers. The ten peripheral 
processing uftits (PPU's), which are small, programmable processors, 
can access both ECS and central memory. Most input /output information 
is transferred through the PPU's to buffers in ECS. In "this way, ECS 
becomes the central transfer point for ill data. (1) 

J 

2.2 Communications Architecture 

The communication system for the terminals is unusual ^ as can be 
seen in Figure 2.2. The data rate is^ asyir.metricalj, with the output- 
rate to the terminal being 32"times faster than the input rate. 
Standard television equipment and voice grade phone lines were used to 
give the lo.west possible cost. 

Information for a given terminal is sent from the central computer 
through a PPU to the Network Interface UhiL (NIU) . There it is 
interleaved with the information for all other terminals and transmitted 
as a video signal. At a particular loca^tion, the site controller 
selects the data for the^^te?iftinals at the site. The information is 
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PLATO IV coniputer architecture, showing memory -sizes in 
60-bit words, tjran^er rates in 60-bit words/se^c, and 
adcess times in microseconds, M = million, CPU = central 
processing unit, PPU = peripheral processing unit, 
NIU = network interface uni't, CM = ce^ntral memory 
ECS = Extended Core. Storage. Programs and data are swapped 
between CM and ECS. Conventional disk drives provide 
permanent storage for programs and data. The basic 
computer is a Control Data Corporation Cyber 73-24, 
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separated and sent to the appropriate terminal over a voice grade phone 

line. -The limiting channel is the phone line; therefore the data rate 

to the terminal is usually given as the rate along this phone line, or 

\ 

1260 baud.^ 

> ' »* 

Input, which is usually in the torm of key presses, is transferred v 

to the sa^e controller along the inverse •channel the phone line. The 

i^put data for all terminals at the site is transmitted over a single 1260 

bai|d line back to the^'central computing system. Since there can be up to 

32 ^rminals at one site, the data rate back is up to 32 times slower 

than ithe data rate out. More detailed information on the communications 

system is given j.n (1).% 

^© . 1 
All terminals on th"^ PLATO IV system use the same information 

protocol for output which is unique to the PLATO system.- Every 

16.7 ms', a 21 bit parcel containing 3 9 bit^ of information, 1 bit 

parity, and 1 start bit, is received by every terminal. This is either 

.information from the cenlral computer, or an all zero NOP generated by • 

the metwork. ii^terface unit. This length format was chosen to accommo- 

date the 9 bits x and 9 ^bits y needed for panel addressing. An 

extra bit was needed to distinguish data from control words. . >Becr.ase 

the system is \synchronous, ^^every 1.6.7 ms a frame must be generated by 

the central site, consisting of <^e 20 bit parcel of information for 

erach t'ferminal which has output pending. The output is origina..ly 

generated*- by a running program or -^'lesson" (Figure 2.3). The bulk of 

the lesson is resident in EC3, with only a* small logical block or 

*^unit'* rebident ia central memory. Output is encoded by the ExecuLor 
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Figure 2.3. PLATO IV output software configuration. 
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and placed' in the system (jHtput buffe^. However, the information in 
this buffer' is in a generalized, terminal independent form, and not in 
the 20 bit format required by the PLATO IV terminal. The canversion 
to terminal -format is handled by a separate program, which also 
periodically creates the frame described above and sends it, through 
a PFU,'^ to the communications system. This same program, called the 
Frameater, also keeps track of each tenninal's current stTate to avoid 
sending redundant information. V/hile 20 bits/parcel are sent by the 
Frameate^r to the NIU, parity is actually generated by the communications 
hardware'. 
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3. REVIEW OF WORK WITH PROGRAMMABLE TERMINALS 
• « 

The current PLATO IV terminal consists of a 512 x 512 matrix plasma 
display, keyset » and a touch input device called a touch panel. 
Available display functions are line drawing, character plotting, and 
single point plotting. There are 252 available characters, h of them 
dynamically user-programmable from the central computer. Most of the 
current terminals realize these functions through a MSI/TTL design 
currently manufactured by Magnavox. (2)^ 

However, it has been recognized throughout the history of PLATO IV 
that it would be valuable to use a processor in , the terminal. During 
the procurement of the first PLATO IV terminals, a processor-based 
design was considered, but rejected on the basis of cost (11). More 
rec cly, with the evolution of low-cost LSI micro-processor technology, 
consideration has again been given to processor-leased PLATO terminals. 
This concept has 'been explored through two projects at CERL. 

In 1972, a project directed by R. L. Johnson was started using a - 

Digital Equipment Corporation PDP 11/05 as the basis for a programmable . 

or "intelligent" terminal. Besides the use of the processor, this 
« 

terminal differed from the standard one because it used a version of 
the plasma panel which could operate on 16 display points in parallel. 
This modified panel was therefore capable of a display speed up to 
16 times faster than the standard panel. Results of this project are 
published elsewhere (3). ^ \ 

The most interesting feature of this programmable terminal was the 
ability to combine high speed display with the flexible presentation. 
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structure of the PLATO IV system. That is, the PLATO lessorr could 
determine the basic design of the 'display, and the mini-computer could 
help to get it up on the screen quickly. For example, a major difficulty 
with display devices such as the plasma panel which have inherent 
memory is that to erase an area takes ^ as long as it does to write it, / 

, i 

with the exception of the full screen erase. For the standard system, 
due to the synchronized communication and ^he speed of the plasma pane] , 
area erasure is limited to the maximum character plotting rate of 180, 
8 X 16 characters per second. For the programmable system, a terminal 
function called "block erase" was defined that, given opposite corners 
of a rectangle, would erase -the area. Using the parallel panel, this 
achieves impressive speeds. .Other defined functions ^for the system 

inplude circle generation, rectangular and circular shaded areas, and 

y \ . ■ 

large sfzed characters. For-nore specialized displays, a protocol was * 

defined for^'loading and calling PDP-11 subroutines from PLATO lessons. 

Within the ■ PDP-11, system subroutines were available for most display 

functions. However, it. is impossible to match the ease of designing a 

display as is done on PLATO with subroutines for a mini-computer 

assembly language. Both the language and the utilities are lacking. 

,But it is possible to locally store the 20 bit parcels provided by the v 

PLATO generated display, feed them back through the terminal simulator, 

and see a large increase* in display speed. This process, call^ image 

4lTapping, has Ijeen successfully used to plot most of the displays in a 

group of highly interactive medJLcal-infoi .nation system lessons. Tlie 

major draw-back is^the large amount. of storage needed. For more than a 
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few full page displays, it is necessary to use an auxiliary storage 
medium such as a floppy diskT Th;s project is continuing; expansions 

2pability in lude a mini-computer operating system, and advanced 
^herals. 

In 1974, a project to design a PLATO IV terminal whifh would 
combine low cost with expanded terminal capabilities was started 
under the supervision of J, E. Stifle. Some of the results of the 
earlier project have been included, and the finished design will be 
.used as .a prototype for the next generation of PL^TO terminals (4). 
Several versions of this device, which is based on an INTEL 8080 and a 
parallel plasma panel, have been completed. The resident system, 
currently stored in re -programmable memory, includes blogk erase, double 
sized characters, programmable margins and tabs, and multi-directional 
text display. Some* random access memory is available for user programs, 
which can be called from a PLATO lesson. Wo::k is still being done to 
determine what other features should be part of the standard system 
"and which should be offered as user programs. 
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4. ANALYSIS OF CURRENT TEXT TRANSMISSION METHODS 



4*1 Background for Analysis ' ^ 

For a system such as PLATO IV wi^h a large number of interacti\>ie 
terminals running simultaneously, host- to- terminal communidation^ is' a , 
major part of the system load. * With the design of the next generation 
terminal nearing completion, it seemed advantageous to study the overall 
system format from a communication/information point of view. First, 
it was necessary to determine the current distribution of^isplay type 
information. From this distribution, it can be shown that text 
constitutes the major part of display activity. Therefore, ways to 
optiiuxze the average number of bits/character sent has been the "major 

..empb&sis of this project. Starting with a detailed analysis of the 
currebt character tra-asmission method, both optimization of the cuifrent 
scheme and methods requiring more radical changes to the system will 
be discussed. »Both character-by-character and word-by-word compression 
methods have been considered. Howeve|r, it has been assumed. that no 
basic changes" to .the overall communications hardware will be made. 

One way of determining the distribution by display type of the infor- 
mation sent to the terminals is to monitor the output of the Frameater 

'or of the FPU (Figure 2.3). At the tim^ it was not practical to put a 
monitor at either location. The easiest place to sample was at the ECS 
resident systam output buffer. The effect on the output sf**eam could 
then be deduced. Using this' method, one can determine tJiat approximately 
50% of all output is characters, 30% screen positioning information, and 
20% lines* However, of the 30% screen positioning information, almost 
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25% of th^ 30% is taketi up by returning to a software set margin. This 
will be eliminated by the variable set margins, already standarc^for 
the new terminals. It. therefore seems 'most profitable to optimize text 
transmission. A description of the current character ei^coding methods 
for the terminal and the central system follows. 

I I 

4.2 Terminal Character Format 

The present PLATO IV terminal recognizes two types of 20 bit parcels 
or word^^: control and data. Normally, the Load Mode control word is 
used to' set the terminal mode to either line, character/ dot, or load 
user character memorv. All data words ihat follow ai;e interpreted 
relative to the mode. Control wor^ls ''include load mode, set x/y, and 
references to' external devices. » i« 

The character format for thfe terminal ^'involves Xhe use of 6 bits 

4 

packed three to a 20 bit data word. Bit 19 = 1 indicates that the 
word contains an 18 bit -field of data. (Figure 4.1) ^ * 
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IS 


13 
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07 


06 




01 


00 


1 ' 


CHAR 1 


CllAR 2 


CHAR 3 


P. 



Figure 4.J.. Character Mode Data Word 

The 252 possible characters are arranged in 4 memories of 64 characters 
each. One character position in each memory (o77, where the preceding 
Mo** 'indicates an octal' number) is defined as an "uncover" code. The 
combinatioiv?pf an uncover code and another 6 bit code is usnd to 
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indicate a .change into another memory, or one of several special 
functions as d <5cribed in Table 4.1. 

To plot characters, the terminal is *first s^t ir o character mode 
with a load mode control word. All subsequent data words are interpreted 
as above. Each character plotted automatically^ /increuients x by 3. 
Note that the carriage return function (o?715) is only usefiil in the 
special case where the left margin is at x t^'O. to set eitiier x or y, 
a 20 bit control word must be ^ent to the terminal. However, this is 
done without affecting the terminal mode. 

.4.3 Central System Character Format ^ * 

.> 

Within the central computer system, characters are alsp kept as 6 

'/ 

bit ^des. Since there are 252 characters * : lus special functio.ns, 

combinations of 6 bit codes are necessary. The comblhatiqns are rather 

complex. The code o75, called font, is used as a locking tbgglc to 

delineate the alternate font, that is, the user programmable character 

memory. Within the set of 126 characters of either font, two mbre 

special codes are used; shift (o70) and access (o76) . The following^ 

combinations are possible: 6 bit code; shift + 6 bit code; access + 6 
t 

bit code; access + shift + 6 bit code. Therefore, q maximum of 18 
bits can be used to designate a character in either font; Other special 
codes are use! to indicate positioning information such as superscript, 
subscript, ecc. A complete lisf is given in Table 4.2. 

Tliis rather awkward encoding scheme is much more consistent when thought 
of relative to the key presses needed to crea^tc particular characters. The 
shift code direclfiy relates co the upper and lower case **shi£t key" on 
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Table 4.1 Control Functions Following an Uncover (o77) Code 



Code 




Name 


oOO 




character NOP 


olO 




backspace 


oil 




tab 


ol2 




line' feed 


ol4 




form feed 


ol5 




carriage return 


ol6 




superscript 


ol7 




subscript 


o20 




select MO 


o21 




select Ml 


o22 




select bl2 


o23 




select M3 



Function , 
no change 

X ^ x-8 - ' 

X ^ x+8 

« 

y y-16 

X 0, y -f- 496 

X 0, y y-16 

y ^ y+5 

y ^ y+5 

set to character memory 0 
set to character memoTy 1 
set to character memory 2 
set to character memory 3 



Table 4 #2 cial Function Codes for Central Computer Encoding Scheme 



Name 

subscript 
superscript 

« 

shift 

\' 

margin return 
(carriage return) 

backspace 

font 

access ^ 

locking subscript 
locking superscript 



Function 
non-locking 

y -<-.y-5 for 1 character 
then y restored 

non-locking 

y <- y+5 for'l character, 
then y restored. 

charaC;^ter defin|.tlon 



X -f- 0 : 

y ^ y-16 
X ^ x-8 

define alternate fon^ 
character definition 

y ^ y-5 , 
y ^ y+5 , » 



Terminal Code 

oil 1^^, after the character, send 
oil 16 (unlock) 



oil 16, after the character, send 
oil 17 (unlock) 



approximately selects Ml 
not complete correspondence 

oil 15 



oil 10 

following characters will be in 
M3 or M4 . 

^ 

approxitoately, selects Ml 
not complete correspondence 



o77 17 
o7Z 16 



3 




^1 
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a typewritqr style keyboard. I1ie characters preceded by an access are 
not Visible on the key caps and are mostly mathematics or foreign 
language symbols. Effort has been made to relate the key to the symbol, 
such as defining n as access po Wliile this is the historical basis for 
the coding schente, it is not necessary to keep it this way. The 
elimination of the 18 bit access-shift-character combination would 
considerably simplify character strin|~ manipulation, including the 
translation to output format. No additional overhead jvou Id be involved ^ , 

f .• """" ■■■ ■ - 

storing input keys, since, for most cases, a translation is already made 
between the value produced by the keyset and the , value described- above. 

4.4 Description of Text Transmission " < ' ' 

r 

Using a 6 bit code for transmission to the terminal has two major 
, * • t 

advantages. First, 6 bits per character will fit into 18 bits with no 

I 

overhead. Second, it is possible that an average of^ less , than 8 

c 

bits/character, which is the number needed for a straight Binary coding 
method, ,can be obtained because there should be relatively little switching 
^between terminal memories. While certain foreign language and scientific 
symbols must readily be available in an education-oriented system, it 
is not expected that the average frequency of these symbols, will be very 
high. Therefore, it should be possible'to optimize the character 
transmission r te by carefully distributing the characters among the ^ ^' r 
memories. This can be don(^ by grouping all frequently used cha ters 
together, although what symbols are used in combinations must also be 
considered. It v;as decided to place the lower case alphanumerics plus 
commonly used punctuation and. arithmetic symo^rfs together in MO as letters 
and numbers are commonly found 'together whco editing program text. AIL 
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Other ROM characters are in Ml. These groupings can be seen in Figure 

4.2. It was expected- chat foreign language lessons using a non-Roman 

alphabet would arrange ^the characters similarly in M2 and M3. 

The following discussion will be based on the results of a system- 

wide sampling program^ Details on this program can .be'^f ound ir^Append'^r 

A. 2. These particular numbers are taken from an approximately one 

million character sample taken periodically throughout one afternoon. 

Although one million characters accounts for less than ten minutes of 

« 

the total output flow. from PLATO IV at such a time, the distributed 

sampling technique should give an accurate picture of the average 

situation. While a rigorous analysis has not been done t8 proveothat 

this is true, several such samples have been taken and are consistent. 

The actual character distribution can be seen in Figures 4.3 and 4*4 
{ 

The space-code is by far the most frequent character. In this sample, 
it represents around 25% of all characters sent, while 20% is considered 
typical for ^English text. The difference is partially due to the lack 
of a multi-character TAB 'function which requires that ^space. stirings be 
sent instead. Note that the space character appears both in MO and Ml, 
to avoid memory switching for^thls common case. After the space, the 
lover case alphabetic characters follow the normal English distribution* 

In this particular ^mple, several character codes do not appear 
at all. One of these, the arrow seen at the far right in Figure 4.3, is 
actually quite prevalent system-wide. However, due to historical 
reasons, it is not encoded in the same manner as the othet characters in 
the^ system output buffer, and as such was not seen by the sampling 
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program. Other characters that do not appear can be assumed to be 
infrequently used by the system as a whole. On inspection, it can be 
sfeen that they are either special mathematical symbols or foreign 
language symbols, which are very dependent on the type of lessons 
running. "The type of lessons running depends on which classes are being 
taught at the time of the sample. These characters /do appear in more 
selective samples. 

Besides the character frequency data, information on individual 
memory usage and the distribution of memory trans,J.tions was taken over 
the same-sample. The results indicate that 88.1% of a\l characters 
plotted resided in MO, 8.0% resided in Ml, 2.'9% in M2, and 0.9% in>>M3. 
'As was anticipatec% MO is by far the most h^eavily used. 

Inherent in this coding scheme i6 the assumption that- once a change 
into a memory is made, the next character, is more likely to be in the 
new memory than the old. This assumption can be checked by comparing 
the numbeL of transitions ou*- of memory with the number of times the 
next character was within the same memory. In the case of MO, it is ' 
20 times more likely that the next character is in MO than in any of 
the other three memories. Fot Ml, on the other hand, it is only 23% 
more likely that the next character is in Ml as opposed to anywhere 
else.. Because Ml contains the upper case alphabet, it was suspected 
that the M0->M1->^M0 transition, ^hich woi Id occur for a word beginning 
with a capital letter, would be quite frequent. Tlierefore, a special 
check ^or this traiisition vas included. It was found that approximately 
60% of the transitions between MO and Ml were encompassed b; this case. 
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This implies that a non-locking shift to Ml in addition to the curifent 
locking transition would be beneficial* 

From the same data, it can be determined that 90.5% ot the time, 
plotting a character does not require a changS" of terminal memory. 
This can be used to compute the average number of bits/character as 
follows: 

.905 X 6 + .095 X 18 = 7.14 bits /character 

This is indeed better than 8 bits/character, as was predicted. This is 
not a completely accurate picture, however. Because .of tfie overhead 
inherent in the 20 bit parcel scheme, the real number is somewhat higher. 

First, each character actually requires 6.3 bits, to include the 
data/control bit. Recomputing gives 7.47 bits/character. Neither the 
start nor the parity bits are represented -as they are not usually 
included in a discussion of nhis kind. Howe^i»r, the effects of these 
bits would be computed similarly. For ease of discussion, a 6 bit 
character will be assumed for the rest of this chapter unless explicitly 
stated otherwise. The higher value can always be (otained by cjltiplying 
by 6.3/6.0. r 

i 

Another source of overhead is due to the fact that there are mtsltipl^ 
characters in one ^ata word. This can cause unused bits at the end of 
a character string. Within the current design, there is no 6 bit code 
which can be used as a NOP, or fill c'laracter. Therefore, it is 
necessary to go to a 12 bit NOP. The extra bits transmitted in* this 
manner account for 12% of all character output. Thii> increases the 
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average number bits per character to 8.00. This is the number of 
bits required by a straigPrt binary encoding scheme, although it would not 
be possible to implement such a scheme directly without considerable 
overhead if the 20 -bit parcel size were detained.' It seems safe to 
assume that-the uf^e of a 6 bit^NOP would reduce the fill overhead to 
6%. A 6% overhead gives 7.57 bits/character. 

Ignoring the 12% fill overhead for the moment, the result of 
translating this sampling of the output buffer to the format required 
by the terminal gives 7.64 as the avetage number of bits per Visible 
character. The difference between this figure and the 7.14 bits/character 
eiven before is due to the function cocles included in 'the output stream. 
Function codes are those codes described in Table 4.1, other than those 
used to change memories. Each code is assumed to take 12 bits. A 
discussion of the effect of the various- types of function codes follows. 

The most comniun single code is the margin return, or carriage 
return. Alone, it accounts for 0.4% of the character output strfeams. 
Because the new terminals will have programmable margins, it is expected 
that this function will^.beoome even more significant. 
.? Taken together, the superscript, subscript, locking superscript, and 

'locking subscript constitute 1.1% of the totad character output. While 
the locking type can be sent with ^ 12 bit code, to do a non-locking 
superscript or subscript requires 24 bits. For example, to do a non- 
locking superscript requires a 12 bit locking superscript code to 
precede the character, and a 12 bit locking subscript code to follow it. 
In^'this sample, the extra overhead caused by not .having a 12 bit 
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urvLocking. superscript and subscript accounts for 0.4% of the total 

character output stream. While this number is not very large, for 

certain types of displays the overhead can be si^4#icant. For 

example, take the equation: y = x^^ + 2x^X2 + c^. There are 14 'visible 
o 

characters, but the superscripts and subscripts ■ require transmitting 20 
more. This decreases the character writing rate to approximately 1/3 
of what would be predicted by the 14 visible characters alone. Just 
using a 12 bit code would double the display rate, which is a visible 
increase" in speed. This type of equation is common in !iiathematical and 
scientific lessons. /For example,- a sample of chemistry lessons showed 
that the average .o-^head for superscripts and subscripts was 6%. 
Furthermore, the locking case vas used hardly at all relative to the 
non-locking case. For the sake of these special cases, a non-locking 
superscript and subscript funotion should be considered. 

The remaining function ^odes,. with backspace predominant, account 
for 1.18% of the total character output stream. To summarize: the 
function codes, assumming 12 bits/code except for the non-locking 
superscript and subscript which are 24 bits long, arc 2.6^% of the 
character output stream. Wh.ile this number is small, a page of text 
with a large number of these codes can plot significantly slower 
because of the relatively large overhea ' for the code. 

%.5 Recommendations for Improvement 

Three ar^as for possible improvement have been Identified: the 6 
bit as opposed to the 12 bit KOP or fill characters, the non-locking 
transition from -MO to Ml, and the non-locking superscript and subscript. 

30. 
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Below is a description of the effect on the average number of bits/character 
for each of these. For the rest of this discussion^ the valul^ comf^uted 
using 6.3 bits/character to include the data/control bit*, will^be given 
"in parentheses next to the value using 6 bits/character. 

The base figure for comparison is the current average bits /character 
a§ computed bv the following expression: 

' c • 

1.12 X 6(v + 2(t + f) + 2(usub + usup))/v = 8.55 (9.0) bits/visible character, 
v/here: 

V = number of visible characters in the sample; 

't = number of memory transitions in the sample; 

f = number of function codes in the sample; 
usub = number^ of unlocking subscripts in the sample; 
usup = number of unlocking superscripts in the sample. 

Reducing the fill overhead to 6% gives 8.10 (8.5) bits/character. 

Using a 12 bit, non-locki^ig transition for MO->Ml-^0, ,but still 
assuming 12% fill gives 8.40 (8.84) bits/character. With 6% fill; it 
•reduces to 7.96 (8.36) bits/character. 

Changing only the non-locking superscript and subscript transmission 
gives a value of 8.52 (8.95) bits/character. As discussed previously, the 
effect of this on the average is slight. 

Implementing all three optimizations giyes 8.06 (8.50) bits/character. 
This is an overall savings of h bit per character. While this is only 
a 5.6% increase in display speed, none of these improvements should be 
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particularly difficult to implement . As was previously pointed out, using 
a non-locking superscript and subscript coula give a visible speed 

increase in some situations. The 6 bit NOP^would require the loss of a 

\ 

character code. However, the eliminated character could be retained 
through a 12 bit control function, J or the number of memories could be 
expanded. How many characters canSe stored will eventually be limited 
by the cost of the hacrdware. 
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VARIABLE LENGTH CODING 




character transmission in PLATO IV, and listed three areas of possible 
impro\'ement. All together, the average increase in transmission rate 



transmission rate? and thus display speed, it is nec^essary to look at 
more sophisticated methods of compression. " In this, chapter, a 
definition of variable length or Huffman coding, will be presented, 
followed by a discussion of its applicability to the PLATO IV system. 
The basic assumption will be that the communications hardtware will 
remain unchanged. That is, transmission will occur syfichronously, 
in 21^ bit parcels, l6 bits of which can be character data, and that 
trarOSraission speed wili be limited to 1200 baud by the voice grade 
phone line. 

Within any transmission scheme, there is a finite set of symbols 
that represent all possible messages sent by the system. The' information 
content for a particular sjnnbol is^ a function not only of the total 
mimber of possible messages, but of the probability of occurrence of 
the symbol itself. An "optimal" encoding scheme is one which transmits 
no redundant infprmation. To create an optimal code, it is necessary 
to have the number of bits used by a particular syrabol*be inversely 
proportional toi t-he frequency of the S3mbol. In comparison, most 
computer character codes use a fixed number of bits/character, 



would be only 6,0%, however. To obtain a more significant increase in. 
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determined by the number of different characters. This method would only 

f // 

b^e^^optimal if all characters were equally likely, which is obviously not 

^^/. 

•the case; ^ . 

A method 'for creating minimum redundancy, or optimal codes from, a set 
of symbols and theit relative frequencies was described by Huffman in 
1952 (7). These codes have* the following properties: 1) The codewords have 
lengths inversely proportional to their frequencies. That is, the most ^ ^ 
frequent codewords are the shortest ones. 2)' Codewords are assign ' to the 
bit patterns such that there are no unused sequences shorter than the longest 
codeword. 3) No valid codeword begins with ^ shorter valid codev^ord. There- 
fore, there is no need to include any extra bits to define the start or end 
of a codeword. The shortest valid sequence is guaranteed to be the correct 
one. 

Figure 5.1 gives a brief example of such a code. For a description of 
how to derive such a code, the reader is referred to Huffman* s article (7). 
In this example, thete are five possible messages. If a fixed length code 
were used, three bits/message would be required. Using the Huffman algorithm 
to define the number of bits for each message, the average can be reduced to 
1.9 bits/message. One possible set of^ codewords has been assigned. 

It is possible to determine the optimal number of bits needed to transmit 
the information from the rel.ttive frequerfcies of a set of symbols without 
actually constructing the minimum redundancy code. The formula is: 
average bits/character ='"H/total y/ characters in sdimple 
where H is the entropy function defined by: 

« 

3<2 
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1.9 = L. 

^ av 

fi • -.^ 

Figure 5.1 Where i = the message number; P(i) = probability pf occurrence 
of message number i; L(i)" = length of the c&'^^^ord for i: 
^ •" codewotd = ^it pattern for i. The sum of P(i)t(i)' for all 
i gives the average number of b'its/mess^ge. ,V 
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H = E log for all i e sample 

i total \ i / 

f. = frequency of i element 

f = E f = total characters in sample 

total . i ^ . 

1 

For the sample used in the previous chapter, this gives 4.95 bits/character. 
This is 337e> shorter than the 7\5 bits/charaCter currently available as the 
theoretical limit to the^PLATO IV coding scheme.* 

> : : ■ , 

5.2 Implementation on PLATO IV 

•The implementation of a variable length code on a system like PLATO IV 
could be done as follows. To^encode, a table lookup can be used. This is 
alteady done for the current encoding scheme. The characters are then packed 
into the 18 data bits and transmitted. A fill pattern, such as all I's, would 
be used only at the end of text transmission, since character codes can be 
decoded even if they overlap parcel boundaries. 

"To decode a variable length code, it is only necessary to consider the 

character input as a stream of bit - Each bit i's examined in turn until a 

« 

codeword is found. This can then be decoded and the next character started. 
Since this is a serial operation, it is not necessary to have an integer number 
of character codes withia a parcel. The aecoding ^algorithm can be likened to 
moving along a binary tree, where each bit determines either a left or right 
branch. When a leaf is reached, the codeword has been found. 

For any new character coding scheme on PLATO IV, care must be taken to 
include the function codes in the set of transmission symbols* While it is 
common terminology to refer to the number of characters as 256 (or 252), this is 
not the case. The actual figure that should be used is 265 for the current system 
(252 + uncover 12 functions) and at least 274 for the projected terminal (4]. * 
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6. THE USE OF WORD LISl^S OR DICTIONARIES 



6/1 Introduction to Dictionary Compression Methods ^ 

Up to this point, transmission of text has only been discussed in 
terms of transmission of a string of character codes. However, the 
amount of information available in a page of text 'is not defined only 

by the information inherent in the individual characters. The organi- 

/ 

zation of these characters interwords is also significant. Including 
this information in a text encoding scheme can be used to drastically 
ijeduce the average number of bits per character required. The 
theoretical limit, as defined experimentally by Shannon in 1951, is 1.3 
bits/character (6) ."^ Algorithms as efficient as 1.8 bits/character 
have been defined for computer systems, using dictionaries of 'words 
and word by word encoding (8). y 

\ 

The method used is to create a ward list or dictionary containing 

\'\ - 

some or all of the words in the text. _^^ach word in the dictionary is 
assigned an index indicating its position in the list. To encode, 
this index is substituted for the word in the text. Traditionally, 
this method has been used to decrease storage requirements, especially 
for archival storage because to obtain maximum compression requires 
the use of large dictionaries. Therefore*, encoding time, which requires 
a search through the word list, can be high. However, a study made by ■ 
Godfred Dewey (9) of printed text indicates that the word **the'* alone 
accounts for more than 7% of all printed text. He also indicates that 
the first 10 words by frequency account for more than 25%, and the first 

37 
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100 words account for more than 50% of all printed text. Therefore, 
it would^ seem that a significant benefit could be obtained by using a 
relatively short list of words. ' * 

To use dictionaries for host- to- terminal transmissionj-^lthree areas 
have to be ^onsidered: the distribution of words transmitted by the 
system, since it is not guaranteed to be the same as that for printed 
English; the ability of the terminal to decode and plot the received 
word; and the amount of extra ovejliead at the central computer caused 
by the encoding. 

, . v6r.2 Word Distribution on 4LAT0 IV 

To study 4:he word frequency distribution, the program which takes 

periodic samples from the System output buffer as described in Chapter A 

was used. The sample was then parsed into words and a frequency count 

for each wordwas kept. From this list, the impact of dictton^ries , on 

the average, could be deduced. In this program, while the space code 

was included as^a delimiter, some samples were analyzed which also 

counted space ^^strings as words to pred;Lct the benefits .of the 

^ prpgr amenable tab,. Further details on the mechanics of this program can 

be found in section A.3'of the appendix. 

The results of this program* show ^.hat while the frequency distribu- 

* tion is similar to that given for English (9), many of the more frequent 

\ 

" wo"rds"are peculiar to PL^O IV* Notably, words indicating keys to be 
pressed,. plus the word '"press"^itself were very common. For one sample 
of approximately 100,000 words, not including space strings, the most 
common word was *'the**, which was. 4.6% of all w^rds transmitted. .The 

ERIC 



first 10 most frequent words include 16.7%, and the first 100 words 
include 44.3% of all words transmitted. A similar sample, including 
space strings, gives the double space as the most frequent, at 7.9%, 
followed by "the" at ''2. 75%. The first 10 words give 22.2%, and the 
first 100, 46.0% of all transmitted words. 

, While the above nunibers offer the most direct comparison of PLATO 
word dictribution with other word frequency studies, to determine the 
effect of a dictionary encoding scheme on transmission speed it is 
ne^.essary to look at a slightly different measurement. What is needed 
is the amount of the total output flow that is described by the words. 
This number is computed as follows: 

length X frequency / total characters 

length = // characters needed to transmit the word 
frequency = frequency of occurrence 

total characters = total number of characters, including delimiters, 

transmitted for the entire sa^nple ' 

It was assumed that a space code would be transmitted with the word 
except in the case of the space strings. 

For the sample without the space strings, transmitting the most 
frequent word, "the", plus a space defined 3.9% of the total character 
output. The first 10 words encompassed 14.5%, and the first 100, 
38.0% of the transmitted characters. For the sample with the space 
strings, the results were 8.3% for the first word (double space), 23.4% 
for the first 10, and 47^C for .the first 100 words. 

;• ' ^ 
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6.3 Decoding Algorithms ^ \ . * 

To decode a dictionary encoded text, it is necessary to know the 
dictionary, and, if not every word in the text is in the dictionary, to 
be able to distinguish character codes from word indexes. A simple 
method compatible with the current method of transmitting characters on 
PLATO IV would be to have memories similar to MO and Ml, which contain 
whole words as entries. W^^rds in the "word memories" would then be 
accessed by selecting the memory with an uncover code, thert sending a t 
6 bit index to select the word. Statistics could be taken to determine 
whether a locking or unlockiiig selection would be more evident . This 
algorithm, using unlocking transitions, was implemented on the PDP-11 
based programmable terminal, and was used to display a sample text with 
a 30% increase in speed. Unfortunately, to achieve any gains, th^' words 
in the memories have to have a transmitted length of greater than 
3 characters, as it takes three 6 bit codes to select the word. Most 
common words are short, so savings obtained by this method would not be 
very great. 

A more efficient variation of this method interleaves v'^haracters and 
words in the same memories. The more common words occur more often than 
many characters , so the optimal method i^ould be to place the most common 
words in MO, 'moving some of the less common Ic ters and symbols in M] . 
Ml would also contain words as well as letters. The number of new 
memories needed would then be a function of the number of words added. 

Internal to the terminal, the memories would aot need to be 
physically interleaved. Then, however, a translation table would be 
necessary. This sort of logic could easily be handled hy a tnicro-processor 

•i u 
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Assuming absolute best case, that isj that it takes no more than 6 

-J 

bits to access a word, the following savings could be obtained. 
Including spact strings, a 10% reduction' in output could be obtained with 
15 words, a 20% reduction with 52 words, and a 30% reduction with 100 
words. Not including space strings requires 26 words for a 10% 
reduction, 70 words for a 20% reduction, and 130 words for a 30% 
reduction in text output. V'le: figures were obtained using a formula 
similar to the previous one:* 

(length - 1) (frequency) ' total characters 

where the -1 indicates the 6 bits/word needed for transmission. 

The previous discussion assumed that the same word list was used 
for all students. However, the words that are universally common are 
also short. If the vocabulary were tailored to the lesson, longer 
words could possibly result in higher savings. 

A sample taken from students running organic chemistry lessons 
was analyzed. T\id results showed that while the word distribution was 
distinctly oriented towards organic chemistry, the percent of the 
characters encompassed by t;he most frequent words was only slightly 
higher than f">r the more general case. For the most common word, CH, 
the percent savings was 2.19. For the first 10 words, the savings 
was 10%, and for the first 100, it was 34.4%. 

Another specific sample was taken from the system editor. Since 
the language b.eing displayed is ^^ixed format, the space str^.ngs used 
as txibs were most predominant, followed by those words in the heading 

I 
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for each page. The first 10 worus give 19.7% of the characters. 
However, 7 out of the first 10 words are space strings, wh ^ch could^ be 
replaced by a tab function. 

There is the additional problem with programmable dictionaries of 
loading the dictionary. However, this could be accomplished In the 
same way as loading the programmable characters set. The average 
number of 6 bit characters per word is around 6.5. Assuming 3 
characters every 1/60 of a second, a 100 word dictionary would take 
less t1 in 5 seconds to load. Up to 17 seconds is needed to load the 
programAable character set, so a 5 second wait woul 1 not be • ^reasonable 

6.4 Cost of the Encoding Method 

It has been shown that approximately a 30% decrease in the informa- 
tiop flow, which would corrti^pond to a 43% increase in dist.lay speed, 
could be obtained using a 100 word dictionary. It is also well within 
the capabilities of the terminal to decode the information. We must 
R.*^w* examine the cost of encoding such a scheme. 

Tlie optimal place to encode is in the Frameater, 0§%.nce the text 
string is alrc^idy being encoded there. The additional overhead for 
word by word encoding i'/ould be the time needed to paise the word, the 
'%ble storage <?pace, and the time needed for the table lookup. The 
overhead i. olvad with the t hie lootcup is not excessive. Likewise, 
for a fixed table for all users, the storage requirement is trivial. 
However, if user defined tables are used, a separate table for each 
user must be stored. For a system that funs over AOO terminals 
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simultaneously, this overhead can be significant, especially since the 

tables would have to be kept in ECS. ^ . . 

Hie amount of CPU power that is currently used in formating is 

conservatively estimated as 1/3 of all PLATO operations. Of this 

time, the largest part is spent formating text not only because text 

is the major portion of the output flow| but because this formating , 

process for .text is relatively time consuming. Parsing for words would 

add the overhead of searching for delimiters to each character processed 

•Under current conditions, the increase in processing* time caused by 
t 

this procedure would degrade system performance enough to completely 

% 

nullify aajr gains in display speed obtained b using dictionary 

* ' ' , *^,>^/ 
encodifrg.^ 
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7. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE PROJECTS 
% ?•! Summary of Results 

In this paper, an attempt has oeen made to show how one might 
increase the speed of character displays on PLATO IV, or a similar system. 
First, the currently used method was analyzed, and an average rate of 9.0 
btts/character was computed. for a typical sample. Three areas of improve- 
ment were defined which would decrease the bits/character to 8.5", a 
change of 67o. This implies only a 5.6% increase in display speed. 

Second, the limit obtainable using Huffman coding was computed to 
be 4.95 bits/character foi the same sample. As this^is calculated 
without including the overhead generated by end of text fill, or the 
^data/control bit, it is necessary to compare it to 7.5 bits/character, 
. which :^s the equivalent figure for the optimized version of* the current 
method. ^This implies an increase in display speed of 507o, or 1-1/2 times 
faster. 

Chapter 6 discussed word list encoding. Using approximately the 

same type of 6 bit code as is nc ' used to encode characters to encode 

words, a 307^ decrease in the volume of text information could be obtained 

using a 100 word dictionary. This would give a 437o increase in display 

speed. However, the overhead to encode the wc.rds js prohibitive, even 
• ^ a 

,for short lists. 

* In summary, while some special cases'can be Improved by modifying 

the currently used method for text transmission, a completely new ^ 
coding scheme must, be constructed 'to achieve any significant increase 
in average .transmission rate. Using a variable length code will give 
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a minimum increase of 50% oyer current display speeds . However, it is 
unlikely *^hat such a code will do more than double the display rate. 

- It is possible to work with a combination of word lists and Huffman 
coding to obtain greater compression. One possible algorithm for this 
is outlined below^ However, for many cases it is not the average rate 
which .is most signif-icant in terms of display esthetics, but the 
"biirst" rate. For example, it often occurs that a complicated display 
will be transmitted to a terminal, then transmission will stop, or be 
reduced to a very low level while the usei studies the display. 
Therefore", the average rate of transmission is low, but esthetically 
the process is slow because of the large amount of time needed to plot 
the display. Sub equent replots the display are even more tedious. 
Suggestions for improving burst display speed for some cases are given 

i 

in Section 7.3. . . 

7.2 Suggestions for Future Work in Text Compression 

To obtain greater increases than the 50% mentioned above^, it 'woi^ld 
be necessary to go to a combination of methods, such as using Huffman 
cod\^ng with word dictionaries. Wl.ile this retains the problems of 
processing ovctrhead, a variation^ Qpthis might be possible. It*vras 
mentioned in Chapter 6 that the double space. was a very common pattern. 
Other two-character combinations, which^were not analyzed as they were 
not classified as words by the prograiji, are also common; A coding 
algorithm using only 1 and 2 character groups would be less expensive 
than the dictionary lookup, since the Frameater would not have to search 
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for delimiters. . A. modified indexing scheme could be used to reduce the 
search time for valid double character groups.. For example, the first 
character would be used as an index, as it is now, into an encoding 
table. Each table entry could contain a pointer to a list of double 
character groups beginning with that efiaracter. Thus, a very^ 
short table lookup would be the only major overhead. The program which 
now takes statistics on word frequencies could easily be modified to 
study this and other multi-character groups. 

7.3 Increasing "Burst" Display Speeds 

Some experimentation has shown ^that an increase of average display 
rate of 20% relative to the current i^te of approximately 120 
characters/second isi scarcely visible. Doubling the rate to 240 
characters /second begins to give significant advantages for full screen 
displays. However^ the maximum rate for the parallel plasma panel is 
nearly 6000 characters/second* At that rate, it takes only 1/3 of a 
second to fill the screen. There is no way to use that ability, by 
relying strictly on the a^^erage data rate over a 1200 baud line* Even 
considering the limitations of the 8 bit micro-processor and using 
2000 characters /second as a maximum, this is an order of magnitude more 
than what was predicted 'for any of the general text encoding methods. 
However, it should be possible to use the high speed display in bursts. 

* ' One example of such a burst operation is block erase. There, 
takes^ relatively little information sent from the central computer to 
indicate the rectangular area. Then the local processor can erase the 
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area at as high a speed as possible, limited only by the local 

processor and the display. The same principle as block erase can be ^ ^ 

used for area shading. 

This burst capability can be extended to text by storing locally 

common headings, help sequences, or index pages in a manner similar to 

the image trapping mentioned in Chapter 3. Also, the user programmable 

character set 5s often used to make small, multi-character pictures. 

After a certain size, it is possible to ^ee the individual characters 

e 

within the pictures plot. If a translation table were stored locally, 

indicating wh'ch characters fit together, then each figure could be 

called by a single character code transmitted from the main computer. 

Especially for characters involved in animations, the improvement in 

display quality would be considerable. 

Another area that can be greatly improved in a burst mode is line 

drawing. The current method sends an endpoint every 17 msec. For a 

complicated fii^gure, it may take h minute to plot. There are several 

♦ 

ways to improve this for special cases. First, it is possible to use 

image trapping. Second, many line drawings' are actually size^ 

characters.. Moving the ability to compress and expand character yize ^ 

> 

to the terminal, if possible, would significantly increase the speed of 
such displays. Other than that, it is necessary to find some method of 
packing more endpoints in 18 bits of data. 

The resol'Ction of the plasma display is 512 x 512, 60 lines/inch. 
Therefore, .it takes 9 bits to give maximum x or y, and 6 bits to 
describe an inert. One possibility is to pack Ax, Ay, and try to get 
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three coordinates into 18 bits. As in character strings, it is not 
essential that whole endpoints arrive in one parcel. However, the 
decoding operation is not" as convenient for such a case here. 

Another possibility is to def^'ne a larger grid for lines, so that 
it takes less bits for maximum x and y. Six bit resolution gives a gri^i'' 
of approximately 1/8 of an inch. In fact, there is a commonly used 
coarse grid already. on PLATO IV, corresponding to the character grid, 

which is 8 X 16 dots. This grid is often also used for lines as well. » 

< 

A special case can be made for horizontal and vertical lines, 

such that only one y or x coordinate, respectively, need be indicated. ' 

To determine which method would give the greatest gain, it would be ' 

necessary to do a sample and analy£;is program for lines, similar to' ^ 

the one done for characters. An attempt was made to use a modification 

of the character analysis program to study lines. However, the critical 

\ 

information for line is the distance between endpoints. A strict 
average would not give the information needed- Therefore, it would be 
necessary to keep more information as co where the lines are sent to 
guarantee valid resuikts. 

7.4 Elimination of Text Formating. 

It has been mentioned in Section 6.4 that approximately 1/3 of PLATO* s 
CPU needs are required for formating. With a processor based terminal, ^ _ 
it is possible to eliminate the character formating altogether by 
accepting the internal codes described in S^^ction <f.3. 'As the sys^iem gets 
more processor bound, this becomes an increasingly attractive option. 
A '"''ogram to do this has been written for the microrprocessor bnsod 
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terminal, which is basically just a sparse table Indexing routine. (12) 
While a full scale analysis of the internal codes with regards to 
transmission has not been done, it could easily be performed by 
modifying the character by character analysis ^program. Two things 
would be obsrious improvements. First, eliminate the access + shift + 6 
bit code characters. This would decrease the decoding tablef size by 




25%. Second, add a lock shift. The relative metSFs df (approximately) 
shift and lock shift were discussed in 4.4 with regards to the 
M0->^41->M0 transition. Ijt wa.s found there that approximately 60% of all 
shifts are non-blocking. 
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APPENDIX 

A.l Sampling Program 

Tnls program periodically samples the system output buffer, screens 
the information, and places it ii) a disk file, called a dataset. The 
parameters for the screening process are: user t^pe, course, lesson, 
station, and output header code. These dtems are described below. 

» There are two main user types, author and student. An author ife 
assumed to be developing lesson material, while a student is studying 
it. Therefore, the author is often using the editor other system 
utilities,, while the student will ^ ;running under a -specific set of 
lessons. The current average system load is approximately. % students, 
and the number is increasing. 

I 

Each user is registered in a course. Especially for students, 
the general area of interest for the user can be determined from this 
course. For example, students in course cheml36a are studying organic 
chemistry. 

The lesson -name can be used to define a very ^specif ic area of 
interest, such as the system editor. The station number, which defines 
a particular terminal, can bemused to detei;mine whpt output is .aent to 
one user, or group of users such as the classroom at the Foreign 
Language Building. 

The format for the system output buffer is a heading, followed by 
data, repeated. Included in the heading is a code to indicate how 

7 

the data is to be interpreted. This code is called the output header 
code, and is used to distinguish characters from other types of output. 
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The screening parameters are kept in a table which' can be edited by 
^ separate program. A sample output , -showing data being collected for 
all chemistry students enrolled in several sectif)ns of an organic 
chemistry curriculum, is given in Figure A.l. Output header codes 
o002 and o027 indicate text irif ormaition. This same program can also 
be used to determine the amount of data sampled as there are five 
dif f erent ?datasets .used to hold samples, each with ^26 blocks of 322 
words each. , 

Thq sampling program is automatically ^un every hour for a maximum 
of 10 minutes throughout the day, 

r 

A, 2 Character-by-character AnaJ.^sis^^P^gram 

This program takes the charactQ?^ data stored by the dataset in the 
sampling program and .produces the statistics discussed in Chapters 4 
and 5. That is, it is used to detera-ine the character frequency 
distribution, memory usage and memory transition information, and the 

i . 

data needed to compute the aVierage bits per character sent under various 
conditions. - A page of sample output for all but the character distribu- 
tion is given in ^Figure A. 2. A brief definition of each term on this 
page follows. Starting on the left: 



PLATO ^characters: the number of 6 'bit inteirnal codes processed 
' for the sample 

^rmatted characters: the number of 6 bit codes sent to the 
' terminal, not including fill 

visible characters: number of characters actually displayed. This 

is the same as summing the frequency distribu- 
r tion for all four memories. ♦ 
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Da t a c 1 1 ec 1 1 ng i nt ■:■ -lis t a t st Z 
block *j, word -321 

Data is from us^ar t' pe 3tU'-'--nt 



cheml3t.a, 009 2 



Stat ions 



all 



LesS'M-js 



all 



To charri^e:'^ 

1 . SI ri'i 1 e)"it ry zla t 

2. stations 

3. codes 

4. courses 
? . I essons 



-Bm"-^ 1 - to update common 



Figure A.l. Display showing screening paramtters for sampling program. 

In this example, text data is being collected for all 
students in cheml36a and cheml36b. » 
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Figure A. 2. Sample display for character-by-char^cter" analysis program. 
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^ total number of transitions: This is ti»e number of requests for 

memory transitions . 

// of M0->M1->M0 tiransitions : This is the number of occurences of a 

MO^Ml-^MO transition. 



The next 5 lines give the character usage among the four memories. 
Both the total number of characters and the percentage of the total 
visible characters t-"or each memory is given. 

The frequency of occur the special codes (shift, 

access, etc.) is then Irrted along with tht percentage relative to 'pe 
number of internal PLATO characters. 

At the top right: 

<» 

// bits/character: This is 6 bits times the numoer of foripatted 

characters divided by the number of visible 
characters. Tlie number in parenthesis includes 
the data/control bit. 

Tnis number plus 12% fill is given in the next line, in tne same format. 

The limit by Shannon's bound is calculated from the character 
distribution using the formula given in 5.1. 

ik-j rema: er of the display gives the transition information. 
For example, the entry labeled 0^0 indicates that out ot 741655 visible 
characters, 619263 were displayed from MO without any transition. 
Therefore, 83.50% of the time, the base memory was MO, and the next 
character was al^o in MO. Also, summing the four entiies which 
indicate that the final memory was MO gives the total number oi 
characters displayed from that memory, which matches the entry for MO 
on the left side. This provides an internal consistency check. 
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This program was also used to provide the information for the 
character frequency graphs drawn *in Figures 4.3 and 4.4. A variation of 
this program was used to determine^ which type of display information 
was predduiinant . Another variation was used to try to find what length 
lines are common; however, it was decided that rhe sampling technique 
destroys that informatxon. If the sampling program were modified, 
analysis of lines would -be possible. ^ 

Future uses of the character-by-character analysis are: studying 
the internal format with regard to transmitting internal codes 
directly to the terminal, and analyzing the effectiveness of any system 
change. 

A. 3 Word-by-word Analysis Program 

This program provides the word frequency distribution information 
for Chapter 6 from the data generated by the sampling program. First, ' 
the text is scanned for delimiters, which are all non-alphabetic 
characters. Anything between delimiters is considered a word. The 
words are kept in a table in ECS, in alphabetical order, which ^s 
updated to a disk file. periodically. Each time a word is found, a 
b.u. y ch p is used to find the word in the table. If it is not there. 
It is inserted in the proper position. Each table entry is two 60 bit 
words long. Up to 17 6 bit codes are stored per entry. The remaining 
bi,t5; are used for frequency informat ^n. 

While' collecting words, the tabic is ^^llowed to grow to 6601 
<=»ntries. Then It is sorted by frequency and the amount representing 3/4 
oi' the total words are retained. This is usually, around 600 entries. 
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The table is then resorted alphabetically, and the processing continued.. 
A typical sample represents approximately 100,000 words. 

The following calculations are performed on the table: sort by 
frequency, percentage of total words for each word, percentage of total 
characters for each word, ^rcent savings for each word, and a running 
total for each of these. 

The most cumbersome part of this program is the enormous amount of 
time needed to create the original word frequency table. Running under 
low system load, this takss several hours real time, nc ne-^.essarily 
consecutively. The table lookup j.s expensive because entire table 
.will not fit in central memory. Tlife binary chop was selected because 
it is a fast search routine, and it could be performed without 
transferring the entire table into central memory. Future uses of this 
program would be to study character grouping different than words, such 
as dipthongs. However, to be truly useful, the word gathering part 
must be made faster. Writing it in Fortran would be one possibility. 

A. 4 Word-by-word Analysis of Source Files' 

As a preliminary study, a program written In Fortran was used to 

ft 

compile wo^i frequencies from lesson source code. However, it was felt 
that this could not be representative as it did not include the effect 
of lepeiited displays. Also, it^ required guessing the lesson mix to 
simulate the system load. However, for specific areas, such as one group 
of students, a reasonable approximation of the word frequency order can 
be ot -coined by scanning the lessons that are included in their curriculum. 



